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SONOCO RE - IN- 
FORCED CORK 
COTS are adaptable 
to any size roll, and 
the nature of its 
construction insures 
uniform results. 


JONOCO Propucts CoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 


RE-INFORCED 


CORK COTS 


ANY SONOCO Cork Cot users 
tell us of their economy and 


efficiency. Profits are being discovered, 


in these small items, which, when mul- 
tiplied over a period of time, become 
important. SONOCO has never sug- 
gested that the Reinforced Cork Cot 
be adopted blindly, but urge you to 


make an adequate test run. Why not 


let a member of our technical staff con- 
sult with you? 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Chafeless Cord 


—for fine cover on fine goods 


More mills use Chafeless Cord than any other cotton 
harness made, for this Super-Smooth harness with the Warp- 
Saving Finish builds up better cover; lessens loom stops due 
to warp breaks; lasts longer. 


Emmons Steel HEDDLES 


—backed by 68 Years Experience 


To produce a “chafeless’”’ Steel Heddle; one 
that reduces warp friction to its lowest co- 
efficient—-we use 60 separate polishing opera- 
tions to bring the inside of the eye to a glass- 
like, super-smoothness. 


Another feature of Emmons “Chafeless’ 
Steel Heddles is the Long-Life Plating, both 
cadmium and nickel. 

Mill men tell us that these steel heddles start 
up better; that they make a better looking 
piece of cloth. 


Let us send you samples of the sizes and 
styles you use. We have a full line of all 
standard types and sizes, made up and stocked 
for prompt delivery. 


Non-Slip MAIL EYE HARNESS 


—for coarse and medium weaves 


Light as cotton 


line steel eye, with 
cotton harness flex- 
ibility. Adapted for 
the drawing-in ma- 
chine. Equip a sec- 
tion with Emmons Non-Slip Mail Eye and improve 
production. 


- 
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EMMONS MAKES EVERYTHING 
. . » Anything you need in the line 
of Loom Equipment for Better Weaving 


METAL and PITCHBAND 
REEDS 


Emmons makes a complete line of All-Metal 
Reeds with the added flexibility and super-smooth 
finish you need for weaving rayons. Also Precision- 
Manufactured Pitchband Reeds, “Custom Made’”’ 
to your requirements. Quick deliveries. 


LOOP and DOLL PICKERS 


As exclusive selling agents for Wardwell Pickers 
we have in stock complete assortment of all types— 
for immediate shipment. 


Emmons SELVAGE HARNESS 


Cotton and Mail Eve Tape Selvages up to 24 inch depth— 
for use with either Cotton Harness or Steel Heddles. 


Al ~ Mending Eyes and Twine; Beamer and 


Dresser Hecks; Heddle Frames; Warper and 
Leice Reeds; Slasher and Striker Combs. 
Prices and full information on all items 
on this page gladly furnished on request. 
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Murchison Analyses Processing Tax 
Situation 


HE following analysis of the processing tax situa- 
tion is from Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute: 


“Transmitting to Senator Norris the Department of 
Agriculture’s study of the processing tax refund situation, 
Secretary Wallace is reported to have referred to the 
processing tax refunds as being an ‘outright gift of public 
money to a group that is not entitled to it.’ Although 
this is somewhat milder language than that formerly used 
by the Secretary in which he referred to the same moneys 
as the ‘greatest legalized steal in American history,’ it is 
apparent that the Department is still laboring under a 
misapprehension of the facts as they exist in the cotton 
textile industry. 


‘When the processing tax was invalidated on January 
6th, the cotton mills of the country automatically became 
liable to their customers for an amount approximating 
$40,000,000. This liability was due to the fact that in 
August of 1935 the industry as a whole, anticipating in- 
validation of the AAA, began doing business under a 
system of protective clauses in which sellers guaranteed 
to buyers processing tax refunds covering periods from 
thirty to one hundred and twenty days prior to the date 
of invalidation. 


‘In evaluating the present processing tax situation this 
offset of approximately $40,000,000 is only the first of 
several which must be taken into account. 


“Another takes the form of inventory losses. At the 
moment the processing tax was declared invalid, all yarns 
and fabrics in the hands of mills and distributors imme- 
diately declined in value by the amount of the tax. The 
inventory thus affected, depending on the character of the 
goods, was equivalent to the output of a month or more. 

“The third offset, and one of similar character, was the 
automatic and immediate decline in value of all goods in 
process at the time of the Supreme Court decision. It 
normally requires from four to eight weeks, depending 
upon the character of goods being produced, for cotton to 
complete its journey from the bale to the finished goods. 

“A fourth offset is in the case of the many mills mak- 
ing colored goods, which, having paid the tax months ago 
on cotton opened, dyed and rebaled, had to mark these 
goods down the exact amount of the tax. 

“Another offset is the protection against loss guaran- 


teed customers’ inventories by the mills which also takes 
its toll of the so-called ‘gift.’ 

“If the full allowance is made for these offsets, it is 
unlikely that the majority of mills will show a profit from 
the tax refunds made available to them by the Supreme 
Court decision. To be sure, a fortunate few may be able 
to show a small profit as a by-product of the decision 
but these few will be limited to those mills who were 
among the first to discontinue the payment of the tax 
and who at the same time were sufficiently fortunate to 
have comparatively small inventories in January of this 
year. 

“In general, it can not be said that the cotton mills of 
the country are enjoying any appreciable amount of ‘vel- 
vet’ from the processing tax refunds. 

“The same statement is equally applicable to the dis- 
tributors of cotton goods whose refunds of processing tax 
moneys will just about evenly balance their inventory 
losses. 

“It is grossly untrue to infer that the ultimate con- 
sumer is receiving nothing back from the millions which 
he paid in the form of processing taxes during 1935. All 
cotton goods consumed in the United States for the first 
three months of 1936 and, in fact, a large portion of the 
consumption during the first six months of 1936 are the 
result of manufacturing operations which occurred while 
the processing tax law was in effect. All these goods are 
being made available to the consumer tax-free. 

“The many statements which have been made, repeat- 
ing the fallacy that the ultimate consumer has lost out 
completely in the processing tax readjustments, can only 
be made by those who are wholly unaware of the fact 
that the textile industry operates under a system of long- 
time forward contracts and requires a period of time from 
four to six months to carry cotton from its first stage of 
processing to its place upon the retail shelves. 

“This simple analysis of the situation as it exists in 
the textile industry indicates that the industry is making 
no substantial profit either in the form of ‘a legalized 
steal’ or an ‘outright gift’ as a result of the Supreme 
Court decision. One wonders, therefore, why the Secre- 
tary deems it advisable to compare the amount of the 
processing tax refunds to the industry’s profits for cer- 
tain selected years. Why the proper disposition of the 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dust Removal and Air Conditioning 
System For Opening Rooms 


N interesting and effective system designed to re- 

move dust and lint and to provide improved ven- 

tilation and air conditioning was recently installed 
in the opening room of the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. 
The system was installed by the Textile Shop, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and is based upon the principle of pneumatic 
conveying and of the flow of air through air ducts. 


The principles under which the system was designed 
as installed are described by the Textile Shop as follows: 


In order that one might understand better the principle 
of overcoming the effect of gravity on any particle of 
material or substance, by the force of moving air, we may 
mention that the force exerted by air pressure counter- 
balances the force of gravity. The rate at which any 
particle would travel by air flow would be the velocity 
in excess of the velocity pressure necessary to sustain 
this particle in equilibrium. The total force which can 
be applied to the particle would therefore depend upon 
its projected area or the surface being acted upon by the 
pressure. Hence, in designing pneumatic systems, one 
must consider the type, shape, characteristics, and specific 
gravity of the substance to be handled as this is of vital 
importance. 


In the opening room of the Cliffside Mills ventilating 
system the collecting hoods on the machines were de- 
signed to operate as near as possible to the points of dust 
generation and each collection hood was supplied with a 
volume of air sufficient to cause inflow of foreign matter. 
The volume of air sufficient to cause this inflow of foreign 
matter into each respective hood depends upon the open 
area in each hood which determines the velocity of the 
inflowing air. Each hood is supplied with the amount of 
air necessary to cause inflow from a branch type of such 
size as will take from a main supply duct the quantity 
required for each hood. The main duct is supplied with 


the total amount of air flow required for all the hoods by 
a fan. The discharged air from the fans is discharged 
into the dust room. However, in case it was necessary 
this discharged air can be filtered and recirculated, thus 
saving all heat and humidity in the room air. The power 
required to operate any ventilating system depends upon 
the system being equipped and the efficiency of the de- 
signer in designing his system to operate with a minimum 
resistance pressure. 


The benefits to be derived from a ventilating system in 
the opening room depends largely upon the existing con- 
ditions of the room before installing such equipment. 
However, collecting this foreign matter such as dust, lint, 
etc., affords the operators more desirable working condi- 
tions and makes for better work. Foreign matter thus 
collected not only makes better sanitary conditions in 
the opening room, but in other departments as well, as 
the dust thus collected is kept from following the stock 
throughout other departments. The duties of other clean- 
ing machinery are also lessened by the absence of this 
dust and grit, as well as the acute hazards on intricate 
machinery which offer expensive problems to the indus- 
try. 

The prevalence of silicosis and other diseases caused 
by breathing organic dust has focussed attention on the 
problem of removing dust and lint in the cotton mills. 
Dust and lint are recognized as a menace to health, as 
well as being detrimental to manufacturing processes. 
North Carolina and other States have passed an occupa- 
tional disease law, and insurance companies have to con- 
sider the dust problem as a factor in fixing rates for 
employees’ liability insurance. It is facts such as these 
that lead the Cliffside Mills to be among the first to equip 
their opening room with the system of air cleaning. 


Two views of installation at Forest City are shown on 
this page, 
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4. —. is the keynote of modern business. In the methods and processes 
ws of the textile industry it is as important as in the distributing industries. 

And for every purpose, speed demands POWER. 

Deceresol OT* meets a specific demand for speed in the textile industry. It 
> hae has remarkable wetting, penetrating and emulsifying POWER. It is the 
y most powerful wetting agent yet developed. 


} HERE ARE A FEW OF DECERESOL OT’s ADVANTAGES: 


AS 
7. 1/10% solution lowers the surface tension of water to 29.3 dynes 
. per centimeter. (Du Nouy ). 1% lowers it to 25.3 dynes per centimeter. 
9. Raw, unbleached cotton will wet-out and sink instantaneously in 
1/10% solution. 
ay 3, In pad dyeing and similar types of work, Deceresol OT produces im- 
mediate and thorough penetration of the dyestuff throughout the fabric. Stet Se aa 
ea. U. 5. Patent ice 
4 Works quickly and efficiently in hard water. 
a There are other advantages offered by DECERESOL OT. May we demonstrate them in your mill? 
ig? 


_ American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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The Comber and Its Work 


By W. O. Rivenbark 
Rowan Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


T is so seldom that articles on combing are published 

in the various textile papers that I thought a discus- 

sion of some of the more important points involved in 
the coming process would be of interest and value. 

This question naturally arises, “Why do we comb cot- 
ton?” First, to separate the short fibres from the long. 
Second, to produce yarn of greater breaking strength. 
Third, to give the staple a more lustrous finish. Fourth, 
to get the staple parallel in order to get a better and more 
uniform draft. 


When we are running combed staple, we can have a 
better draft and more correct settings all the way through 
the card room and the spinning room, because we have a 
more uniform staple. It is also possible for the carder 
and spinner to get a more nearly correct twist. -Short 
staple requires more twist than long staple and if we do 
not have a uniform staple to work with, we cannot have a 
uniform twist. When it is necessary to insert more twist 
to take care of short staple, in some instances this twist 
would rupture the long staple fibres and that will reduce 
the breaking strength of the yarn. I have made tests on 
carded stock, double carded and combed stock and have 
found a more uniform twist in the combed stock. This 
also applies to the spinning room. 


In the process of combing there are four processes go- 
ing on at the same time, combing, separation of fibres, 
drafting and cleaning. I will discuss these more com- 
pletely in a later article. The work that the half-lap 
does is in cleaning and combing. The function of the 
top comb. is combing and separation while the draft is 
in process. Then after it has done its work, there is 
also separation along with the process of the half-lap. 
The comber does what the card cannot do. It takes the 
trash the card leaves in the stock, such as neps from im- 
mature fibres. At times, where the cotton has been 
ginned on dull gin saws, the staple is jerked from the seed, 
bringing with it a part of the nap from the seed. A card, 
of course, cannot get all of this out. When it goes to 
the comber, the trash and nep left by the card go in the 
noils along with the short staple taken out. 


ComBED STocK AND DousLe CARDED STocKk 


I have heard it said that double carded stock was as 
good as combed stock. I have run both, but have never 
seen that. In making double carded stock, you are trying 
to do what the comber will do. Each time you card you 
take out a little of the short stock cut in the flyings and 
get more trash out. In each process there are more neps 
taken out in the strips, but the card will not get the sta- 
ple entirely straight. If it did, the comber blade would 
tangle it as the doffer made the delivery on the double 
carded stock. In the double carded, there are two proc- 
esses of drawing, one the comber one. We all know that 
drawing is where we draw the staple to strengthen it and 


the more it is drawn the straighter it becomes. For that 
reason I think that combed stock, with one drawing proc- 
ess, is cheaper, and the combing process gives a smooth 
yarn of good breaking strength and uniformity. 


BREAKING STRENGTH 


I would like to draw a comparison between the break- 
ing strength of combed and double carded yarns. In 
combing cotton for tire fabrics, where the order called 
for 1%-inch staple, I have taken 1 1/16-inch cotton, 
scratched combed it and made it break better than that 
from 1 1/16-inch cotton. Bear in mind that I took out 
only one per cent noils, just scratch comb it. I have 
taken card strips that came from 1 3/16-inch cotton, 
doubled picked it in the picker room to get most of the 
dust out, then single card and comb it and seen it so 
good that it would take a real cotton grader to distin- 
guish it from low 15/16-inch cotton. 

Back in 1933 I went to a mill where they had deliv- 
ered 50,000 pounds of brown Egyptian cotton to the card 
room before it got there. They had let about 40 per 
cent go into noils because of lack of knowledge about the 
comber and the proper settings for it. After I had been 
there two weeks, I had to comb out all those noils and 
reclaim the good staple. It was sold for first class stock 
and it gave a fine breaking strength. This proved a sav- 
ings instead of a loss for the company. 


I have combed about every variety of cotton under the 
sun except the half-inch Indian and China cotton. I have 
also combed staple rayon fibre and carded it on cotton 
cards. Anyone who thoroughly understands the comber 
and how to set it properly can get some wonderful results 
with it. 

The question might arise as to how to get the best 
results from the combers. I would answer the question 
this way. Does the carder really know combers and does 
the comber fixer know how to set comber to get the 
proper results? If they are not really experts, you might 
use the best comber and the best cotton you get and 
still not get good results. I will discuss the different set- 
tings for various cottons later. 


Army Contracts On Cottons, Woolens 


Philadelphia——Army Quartermaster Depot awarded 
contracts for cotton and woolen fabrics. Cramerton Mills 
will supply 45,265 yards of Oxford cotton khaki shirting 
36-inch at 19.8c less 1 per cent 20; McCampbell & Co., 
75,000 yards of olive drab cotton cloth for uniforms 28- 
inch at 16.59c less one-tenth of 1 per cent 20; Reeves 
Bros., 10,354 yards of khaki uniform cloth 36%-inch at 
40.5c and 44,592 yards of 40%-inch at 43.7c less 1 per 
cent, 30 days. 

William Whitman will supply 9,206 yards of 18-ounce 
serge at $2.264; Botany worsted, 793 yards of 24-ounce 
elastique at $2.61 and Selden worsted 5,842 yards of 
elastique at $2.998 less 1 per cent 20. 
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Says Machine Age Aids Employment 


created” industries that have come into existence 

since 1879 accounted for 13 per cent of all wage 
earners in the United States in 1929 and for 40 per cent 
of the thcrease of wage earners from 1879 to 1929, it is 
stated in a book, “Machinery, Employment and Purchas- 
ing Power,” published by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, with the assistance and: collaboration of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 

The synthetic yarn industry in 1929 employed 39,106 
wage earners out of a total of 8,838,743 wage earners for 
all manufacturing industries, the book states. 

Thus not only refuting the charge that technological 
developments throw men out of work, but proving statis- 
tically that they actually create more jobs, the publica- 
tion continues: 


“In 1929 these new industries gave employment to 
1,123,314 workers. This figure, however, does not meas- 
ure the total contribution of science, invention, and. tech- 
nology to increased employment. It covers only the field 
of manufacturing and then only some of the more im- 
portant activities within that field. It does not indicate 
the number of new jobs created in such important field 
of activity as public utilities, various transportation and 
distribution industries required for the marketing of 
goods and services produced by these newly established 
manufacturing industries. Even on this limited basis, 
however, selected industries accounted for 18 per cent of 
the total increase in employment in the field of manufac- 
turing and for 40 per cent of the increase in the per capita 


employment in the manufacturing industries from 1879 
to 1929. 


“All manufacturing industries in 1879 employed 49,437 
wage earners for every million inhabitants in the United 
States. In 1929, the population had grown to about two 
and one-half times its size in 1879 and the manufacturers 
employed almost 72,731 wage earners per million of 
population, an increase of 23,294 workers per million, or 
close to 50 per cent per capita over the ratio of 1879. 
No less than two-fifths of this increase in per capita 
employment was brought about by these new industries. 
They accounted for 9,243 wage earners per million of 
inhabitants in 1929. 


“Despite development in the use of machines, as well 
as the progress made in managerial efficiency, which in- 
creased the efficiency of utilization of labor during the 
past decade, the actual number of wage earners in the 
manufacturing industries in 1929 was almost equalled 
that of 1919, which was indisputably a year of abnor- 
mally high employment. Therefore, in general, it is 
apparent that the growth in mechanization was not ac- 
companied by a decline in the number of wage earners 
throughout the entire period. Outside of a few excep- 
tions, those industries which advanced most rapidly along 
technological lines likewise drew most heavily on the 
labor supply, while industries which developed more 
slowly in mechanization absorbed smaller portions from 
the available working force. 

“Such close relationship between labor growth and 
mechanization is to be expected, because mechanization 
is reflected in lower production costs per unit produced 
or in improvements in the quality and adaptability of 
the commodity. Price reductions tend to broaden the 
market, provided the commodity has an elastic demand. 
Under such conditions, the increased sales make possible 
the re-employment of workers laid off when the labor- 
saving device was installed. 


“Machines, by decreasing costs and prices, stimulate 


T HE synthetic yarn industry and 17 other “machine- 
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sales, bringing about a fan-like movement of employment 
spreading throughout the innumerable fields of the in- 
dustrial system. There has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of workers employed in the trade and 
service industries which has more than offset the slight 
decline in the number of wage earners in the manufactur- 
ing industries. 

“Increased production means increased employment. 
In the manufacturing industries the volume of production 
in 1932, which marks the low point of the depression, 
was only 53 per cent of the 1929 level, while employment 
declined to 61 per cent. The smaller decline in employ- 
ment is due in a large measure to shorter hours and part- 
time employment under the policy of spreading work, 
and also to the necessity of maintaining employees on 
the payroll for the purpose of preventing the deterioration 
of equipment and organization of going concerns. In 
1934, however, production increased 66 per cent of the 
1929 level, while employment rose to 75 per cent, show- 
ing a proportionately greater increase than production. 
In June, 1935, the last month for which figures are avail- 
able, the volume of production was 71 per cent and em- 
ployment 76 per cent of the 1929 average.” 


Tubize Chatillon Corp. Net Profit is 
$578,552 


The Tubize Chatillon Corporation for the year ended 
December 31, 1935, reports net income of $578,552 after 
deduction of all charges. In addition, the corporation 
received $120,649 of income applicable to prior years 
which was credited directly to earned surplus, making a 
total credit to earned surplus for the vear of $699,201. 
This compared with a deficit after all charges for the 
year 1934 of $293,403. 

The current financial position as reflected in the bal- 
ance sheet of the company showed even a larger degree 
of improvement, according to the annual report. As of 
December 31..1935, cash on hand totalled $1,032,368 
after paying off during the year all bonds and bank loans 
in the aggregate amount of $1.728,000. The company 
ended the vear with current assets of $2,360.951 against 
current liabilities of $399.657 and no other loans or out- 
standing indebtedness. The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities increased to 5.9 to 1 at the end of 1935 
from 1.5 to 1 at the close of 1934. 

During the year $431,422 was charged against capital 
surplus to cover the value of certain definitely abandoned 
assets, and the revaluation of certain assets transferred 
to the Brazilian company, Companhia Nitro Chimica 
Brasileira, which was set up in association with Brazilian 
interests to manufacture rayon varns in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil. To provide for possible further depreciation or losses 
on the remaining idle assets at Hopewell, a special reserve 
of $1,000,000 was set un against these assets out of cap- 
ital surplus. In addition, an unamortized balance of 
patents, licenses and other intangible assets amounting 
to $690,056 was written down to $1.00 by charging the 
difference to capital surplus which, after all adiustments. 
was reported at $3,352.494 at the close of 1935. Total 
capital and earned surplus together amounted to $3,734.- 
330. 

Activities at Hopewell, according to the company’s re- 
port, are presently confined to the operation of knitting 
and dyeing plants. The Tubize viscose plant at Rome. 
Ga., was operated at capacity throughout the year. 

License agreements with four additional comnanies 
under the Tubize delustering patents were signed during 
the year with the result that companies producing virtu- 
ally all of the rayon yarns in the United States are now 
operating under these patents. 


How | Try To Run My Job As a Section 


Man in Spinning Room 


By A. C. Moore 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 


The first consideration is in placing all help and seeing 
that all sides are covered and that doffers, roving men 
and sweepers are all in. Then check all frames to see if 
there have been any changes made. If so, see that all 
frames are building properly so that I will have a 
good doff weight. Then I cover my broken back ends. 
I never start out without a spindle wrench and a plug 
to set spindles with. I always try the plug to see if the 
spindles are out. I also carry a small hammer, a pair 
of pliers and a screw driver. 

In getting down my flags I always check my cleaning 
and see that a portion of it is done each day. For the 
Golden Rule is still good. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, and besides there is 
nothing that will give you good running work like keep- 
ing it clean. Keep all chokes picked out of rollers and 
stands. 

TRAINING NEW SPINNERS 


I have a rule I use in putting a new spinner to work. 
I tell her what cleaning she is supposed to do that day. 
Then all through the day I check up on her and see 
how she is getting along. If she fails to get through the 
first day and is on the same set of sides the second day 
I have her to finish up the cleaning for the day before. 
This always helps in training the spinner right. 

I always watch for ends broken back that are not 
flagged and try never to have any, for if I have three 
ends to the frame for one doff I have two-thirds of a 
frame lost in production and the spinner, doffer, sweeper, 
roving man, section man, second hand and overseer and 
all other help are paid for production they never ran. I 
try at all times to keep a close watch on my rollers, for 
the roller cost is a large item in some mills. 


Repucinc Costs 


A system I use to cut down my cost is to put each 
spinner’s name down on a card and every time I put in 
a roller I check it against the spinner, telling each spin- 
ner to try and have the best record on using rollers. 
Then at the end of the week I congraulate the spinner 
who has the best record. One week since I came to 
Porterdale, by applying this method, I ran my job of 
forty-six frames on forty-two rolls for the entire week. 

In changing a frame I always look the gears over and 
see that all are in good condition and properly set up 
so they will not strip the teeth or wear on the edge. I 
also keep a close check on all bearings and see that 
they have enough oil so the gears and bearings will not 
land in the scrap pile, for that is where lots of good 
money goes. I also look after belts, keeping them in 
good running condition and dressing them when needed. 

It is a pleasure at all times to leave a clean, good 
looking for for my buddy to start up on and always have 


a clean job for my overseer and my superintendent to 
see when they come on the job. I may not be able to 
hew to the line in every respect, but I put forth a strong 
effort to do so. I hope this will help the reader. 

Referring to care and attention of belts: All section 
men do not realize that there is a right and a wrong way 
to put on new belts. If you will notice somewhere on 
your belts there is an arrow. This arrow should be next 
to your pulley pointing down when the motor is in oper- 
ation. All belts should be squared so the belt will run 
true. Belts should be carded and kept clean and in 
good puling condition. I have found the best thing to 
keep a belt clean with is a soft piece of rubber. Never 
use card clothing, for it injures the face of your belt. 
Keep them dressed with some kind of good dressing. 

When changing travelers, never let anyone to break 
off travelers with a hammer, roller or anything that will 
injure the ring. I use a roving bobbin up to No. 4 trav- 
elers, then I use a traveler awl. 

Try to keep washers on all weight wires so that when 
a spinner unweighs a roller you will not have to look 


under two or three frames for the weight. 


Textile Foundation To Support Educational 
Program 

HE Textile Foundation has announced that work 

has been started in carrying out the recommenda- 

tions of the committees of deans of the textile 
schools for the preparation of teaching materials. These 
recommendations include (1) the assembling, co-ordina- 
tion and revision of teaching materials in the field of 
textile technoJogy; and (2) the preparation of materials 
for teaching a group of subjects in the field of textile 
economics. 


At the third semi-annual conference of the deans of 
the textile schools held at Stockbridge, Mass., in October 
of last year, there was presented for the consideration of 
the representatives of the schools present, a preliminary 
sample of the subject material for the teaching of cotton 
carding. On the basis of this sample, which was pre- 
pared under the direction of a special committee of 
which Dean H. H. Willis of Clemson College was chair- 
man, and which had been financed by the Textile Foun- 
dation, the school heads voted to accept the report of 
their committee and to recommend that the Foundation 
finance the preparation of similar text materials in the 
field of cotton textiles including opening and picking, 
spinning, weaving, cotton classification and grading. 
The committee also recommended the development and 
preparation of teaching materials in woolen textiles in- 
cluding the subjects of sorting, carding and spinning of 
woolen yarns. 
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At the Stockbridge meeting, Dr. Alfred H. Williams, 
Professor of Industry of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Philadelphia, presented the outlines of 
courses on textile economics. Following this presenta- 
tion and the discussion which ensued, the deans of the 
schools expresed unanimously the wish that the Textile 
Foundation undertake the preparation of teaching mate- 
rial on textile economics, which could be adapted in ex- 
panding the curricula on this subject in the different 
schools. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Textile Texts Commit- 
tee of the Foundation, the committee recommended the 
preparation of matrials for four major courses, namely, 
Textile Accounting, Textile Economics, Textile Market- 
ing and Textile Management. 


Dr. Williams, who recently visited most of the textile 
schools in the South and New England, will, with five of 
his associates at the Wharton School, undertake the 
preparation of these economic subjects. It is expected 
that two of the subjects will have been devloped suffi- 
ciently by the fall of 1936 to be made available for use 
at that time. 


These proposals to prepare and distribute teaching 
materials should not be confused with the idea of pre- 
paring standardized courses. The Foundation and the 
heads of the schools recognize that the successful train- 
ing of young men rests quite as much on the individuality 
and ability of the teachers in the several institutions as 
on the teaching materials. The teaching materials in 
both the technical and conomic subjects are being devel- 
oped in co-operation with the industry and the schools 
and in loose leaf form so that they may be adapted to 
the needs of the different schools, and used by them 
either as full texts or as supplementary texts to materials 
already available. 


In sponsoring this educational program, the heads of 
the textile schools and the Foundation are, in co-opera- 
tion, carrying out certain of the recommendations made 
in the earlier report prepared by the Textile Foundation, 
entitled, “The Training of Men for the Textile Indus- 
try.” The program is in charge of the deans of the 
textile schools, who constitute the general committee, of 
which Frederick M. Feiker, who prepared the report, is 
chairman. 


The preparation of teaching materials on textile tech- 
nology is in the hands of two sub-committees, the one 
covering cotton textiles, headed by H. H. Willis of Clem- 
son College includes in its membership Henry W. Nich- 
ols of Bradford Durfee Textile School; William D. Fales 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, and C. A. Jones 
of the A. French Textile School of the Georgia School of 


~Technology. The second committee deals with wool, and 


is made up of W. D. Fales of Providence, chairman, and 
Charles H. Eames of Lowell Textile Institute. These 
men, together with Thomas Nelson of the Textile School 
of Nodxth Carolina State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, E. W. Camp of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
J. B. Bagley of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, O. V. Adams of Texas School of Technology, Joseph 
H. Handford of New Bedford Textile School and E. W. 
France of the Philadelphia Textile School, make up the 
general committee. 
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Personal News 


D. A. Overby has been elected assistant treasurer of 
the Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


M. C. Smith, of LaFayette, Ga., has become overseer 
of the cloth room at the Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. 


L. A. Beckett has been promoted to overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Sally B. plant No. 2, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


J. M. Scott has been promoted to second hand in fin- 
ishing at the Sally B. plant No. 2, Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 


J. S. Gammon is now overseer spinning at the Cather- 
ine plant of the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Arthur S. Jarrett, assistant general manager of the 
Baldwin plant of Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., is 
recuperating from an operation he underwent last week 
at a Charlotte hospital. 


L. W. (Chip) Robert, of Atlanta, Ga., who is widely 
known among cotton mill men, has resigned his post as 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury and 
will return to private business, it is reported from Wash- 
ington. Mr. Robert is chairman of the board of L. W. 
Robert & Co., architects and engineers, and in addition 


to his Atlanta office will open branches in Washington 
and New York. 


Important Promotions At Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills 


Several important promotions in the personnel of the 
supervisory force of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills have been announced by Luther B. Hodges, general 
manager. 

J. O. Thomas, who has held a varied number of pro- 
duction and personnel positions with the company since 
1919, has been promoted to the position of executive 
assistant to Mr. Hodges. He was educated at Trinity 
College, now Duke University. He served in the World 
War and joined the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills 
organization in 1919. His 
first job was that of checking 
clerk in the warehouse. He 
served as personnel director 
from 1925 to 1934, during 
| which time he edited the 
| company’s newspaper. He 
| was made assistant manager 
| ef the American Warehouse 
| in 1934 and a year later was 
| promoted to manager. Mr. 
Thomas has served as secre- 
tary of the Carolina Co-op- 
erative Council, the fore- 
men’s organization for ten 
years and also as secretary 
of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
Southern Textile Association. He has twice been com- 
mander of his American Legion Post, is active in civic, 
religious and political affairs in his community. 

G. H. Truslow, in addition to his supervisional duties, 
has been appointed director of Quality Control, a new 
department now being organized. The work of this de- 


J. O. Thomas 
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partment will include not only the checking of finished 
products, but also the causes of imperfections affecting 
goods in process. 


J. H. Lindsay, who has been superintendent of the 
Bedspread Mill of the company since 1934, has been 
made superintendent of the American Warehouse and 
Spray Bleachery. 


Chas. A. Davis has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Bedspread Mill. 


Safety Committee Meets 


Greensboro, N. C.—Several resolutions looking toward 
an increased program of the National Safety Council 
were adopted at a special meeting of the textile safety 
committee of the council held at the Greensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce offices. Marion W. Heiss; of Greens- 
boro, who is chairman of the national committee, pre- 
sided. 

New methods, devices and educational campaigns were 
discussed at the session which broke up early in the after- 
noon. Members of the committee represented North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Illinois. After 
the local meeting, the committee members went to Bur- 
lington, where they attended a meeting of the Central 
Piedmont Safety Council. 


An attempt will be made to correlate activities of sec- 
tional and State safety councils with the National Safety 
Council’s work, one of the resolutions expressed. The 
resolutions will be presented to the executive committee 
of the National Council and action will then be taken 
increasing the safety program now in force. 


Converters Agree On Tax Refunding 


The Textile Fabrics’ Association made public the proc- 
essing tax adjustment plan agreed upon between the 
chairman of the tax committee of Textile Fabrics’ Asso- 
ciation, representing the converters, and the chairman of 
the tax committee of the International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, Shirt Institute, Inc., and Na- 
tional Association of Shirt Manufacturers. 

In announcing the agreement reached between the rep- 
resentatives of the associations mentioned, the Textile 
Fabrics’ Association also announced that the National 
Pajama Manufacturers’ Council, Inc., has accepted the 
plan. 

The agreement, it is expected, will adjust, settle and 
satisfy all claims and controversies between converters 
and their customers. Refunds received by conyerters 
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under the plan will be allocated to the following divi- 
sions: Plain shirtings, fancy shirtings, wash goods, 
bleached goods, curtain and drapery fabrics, corset, bras- 
siere and allied fabrics, all-cotton clothiers’ linings or 
any other division which a converter may have. 


The amount allotted to each division will be applied 
to the reduction of the converter’s inventory in the mer- 
chandise belonging to that division as of the close of 
business January 5th in accordance with the refund 
schedules adopted by the trade. Any and all refunds 
received by converters in excess of the amount required 
for inventory adjustment will be used as a “distribution 
fund” available to distribution to customers against ship- 
ments made by the converter from October 8th to Jan- 
uary 5th. 


For example, if the converter in setting up the full 
amount for each division which would be due customers 
in the period between October 8, 1935, and January 5, 
1936, finds that the customers will be entitled to a 
processing tax refund as above computed of X dollars 
and the “distribution fund” for that division amounts to 
Y dollars, which is less than X dollars, then each cus- 
tomer would be given a credit of that proportion of the 
computed processing tax upon his shipments that Y bears 
to X. In the event that the “distribution fund” should 
exceed the amount of the processing tax computed as 
above stated with respect to all such shipments between 
October 8, 1935, to and including January 5, 1936, then 
such excess shall be distributed in like manner upon 
shipments for the thirty-day period prior to October 8, 
1935. If, after making such distribution, there shall still 
be an excess, the converter will distribute such excess in 
like manner with respect to shipments for the prior thirty- 
day period and so on successively by thirty-day periods 
until the entire excess has been distributed. No distribu- 
tion for any prior period will be made unless there has 
been 100 per cent distribution of the computed tax for 
the next succeeding period. If the customer shall receive 
from any one but the converter a refund of processing 
tax with respect to shipments upon which he has been 
paid a refund by the converter the customer will refund 
to the converter the amount received from the converter 
to be placed by the converter in the “distribution fund”’ 
for further distribution in the manner above provided. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. To Enlarge Plant 


Plans have been completed for increasing the size of 
the plant of the Seydel-Woolley Company, Atlanta, well 
known manufacturers of textile chemicals, especially for 
warp sizing. The architect’s drawing of the plan is 


Architect’s Drawing for Seydel-Woolley Plant 


shown herewith. When the building is completed, the 
capacity of the plant will be doubled. The present plant 
is built on a tract of’ six acres and provides plenty of 
room for enlargement. Increased facilities are made nec- 


essary by the larger business the company is handling. 
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Business done in 1935 was 20 per cent above the 1934 
record, the previous best year of the company. 


Paul B. Seydel, who graduated in 1904 at the Univer- 
sity of Brussels, Belgium, is president of the company. 
He is widely known in the chemical and textile industries. 
He has served as president of the Georgia Section of the 
American Chemical Society, councilor for Georgia of the 
same organization and has written many articles for scien- 
tific and technical publications. He organized his present 
company in 1924, with Dr. Vasser Woolley, Sr., and Vas- 
ser Woolley, Jr. 


Vasser Woolley, Jr., is vice-president of the company. 
He is a graduate of the Georgia School of Technology 
with a degree in chemical engineering and is widely 
known in the industry. 


Salesmen who devote their entire time to the South 
are W. H. Mills, Forest City, N. C., E. A. Scott, Power 
Springs, Ga., and S. P. Rakestraw, LaGrange, Ga. These 
men, together with the office and plant: men, have been 
with the company almost since organization. 
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Tax Policy Set Hosiery Mills 


The hosiery manufacturers of the Southern States de- 
cided to make effective immediately a policy of distribut- 
infi received refunds of processing taxes which provides 
that these manufacturers first will retain refunds until 
inventory losses sustained as a consequence of the elim- 
ination of the AAA processing taxes have been offset, 
according to an announcement made by Taylor R. Dur- 
ham, of, Charlotte, secretary of the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association. 


Mr. Durham made public a statement in which the 
policy of the association’s membership was set forth in 
detail. This decision followed a series of conferences at 
New York, Washington and elsewhere by representatives 
of the Southern Association of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers and of the wholesale buyers 
of hosiery. 


The statement pointed out that the hosiery manufac- 
turers neither paid nor collected processing taxes as a 
separate item, as this tax was included in the cost of 
cotton yarns bought from spinners and in the cost of the 
finished hosiery sold in the trade. He further pointed 
out that only such funds as may be received by the knit- 
ters as refunds of processing taxes will be available for 
distribution pro rata to the purchasers of hosiery in the 
wholesale markets, and then only after the received re- 
funds compensate the knitters for losses that may have 


been sustained subsequent to January 6th, this year, on . 


inventories held at the mills on that date. 
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DRAPERY FABRICS 


THe STATEMENT 

The text of Mr. Durham’s announcement was as fol- 
lows: 

“The hosiery industry occupies an intermediary posi- 
tion with respect to the processing tax situation in that it 
has neither paid nor collected any processing tax as a 
separate item. Such taxes, like various other forms of 
taxation, have been included in the cost of yarns pur- 
chased and the cost of merchandise sold. In the absence 
of specified agreements, therefore, the industry is not 
responsible for the distribution of any refunds except 
that portion of the amount obtained from its sources of 
yarn supply which exceed the amount of taxes represent- 
ed in its floor stocks as of January 6th. 


“The Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Association has 
held three group meetings where a substantial proportion 
of the seamless industry was represented and where a full 
discussion of all the complications of this subject was 
had. In addition, a joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from this association and from the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers conferred. As a 
result of these meetings, it has been decided to recom- 
mend the following procedure to the industry. 


“(1) By reason of the fact that it became necessary 
for most hosiery manufacturers to immediately reduce 
prices to the extent of the tax on unfilled orders, as well 
as on new business, as of January 6, 1936, hosiery man- 
ufacturers should first withhold from the amount of re- 
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funds obtained from their sources of yarn supply the 
amount required to cover the value of the tax represented 
in their inventories of yarn and finished goods on hand 
as of that date. The reductions referred to above had 
the effect of passing on to the buyer the amount of the 
refund of the tax included in inventories. 


“(2) The remaining portion of the refunds received 
should be distributed to buyers in reverse order of datings 
of invoices beginning January Sth. Refunds should be 
made in full on invoices for each preceding day until the 
funds available for distribution are exhausted. Should 
this procedure fail to cover all invoices dated within 60 
days prior to January 6th ,then, if desired, an alternative 
method of distribution may be applied as follows: 


“Pro rate the funds available for distribution among 
all buyers to whom goods. were invoiced during the 60- 
day period prior to January 6th. In no event should the 
excess above the amount necessary to protect floor stocks 
be distributed until refunds are received from all sources 
of yarn supply. 

“In some cases manufacturers will have sufficient ex- 
cess to extend the period back for 60 days or more, while 
others who held large inventories on the date of the 
decision will have very little, if anything, to distribute. 
Some manufacturers, in fact, will not receive a sufficient 
amount of refunds to cover the tax represented in their 
inventories. This naturally creates a regrettable situa- 
tion, but, unfortunately, is one for which the hosiery in- 
dustry is not responsible and which is beyond its con- 
trol.” 


An Unusual Belting Installation 


For many years water and oil have been the enemies 
of transmission belting. Both attack various types of 
belting and, in addition, have a tendency to rob the belt 
of its efficiency, causing it to slip. 


Of unusual interest, therefore, is the installation pic- 


tured above sent by N. W. Pyle, Southern representative 
of the D. P. Brown & Co. of Philadelphia. This shows 
an installation of Teon belting on an alligator shear. The 
belt has actually been running for more than two years 
in a pit filled with oil and water! Engineers will be in- 
terested in this most unusual condition and also in the 
fact that despite the high ratio between the pulleys, no 
idler is required. 
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Murchison Analyzes Processing Tax 
Situation 


(Continued from Page 3) 


professing tax refunds in 1936 should have any relation- 
ship to the industry’s profits in 1927 and 1929 is by no 
means clear. It would be no less logical, certainly, to 
compare the processing tax refunds to the industry’s ag- 
gregate losses for the period 1929 to 1933, which amount 
to $155,000,000. The logic of the Secretary’s reasoning 
would seem to be that since the industry made a small 
profit in the late 1920’s it is not entitled to the return of 
processing tax moneys. Would the Secretary's reasoning 
be the same if the industry had made huge profits in the 
late 1920’s? Would his reasoning also continue the same 
if the picture is narrowed to enormous losses which the 
industry suffered in the early 1930’s? After all, is the 
question one of historical comparisons or is it more prop- 
erly a matter of current justice in the light of the business 
conditions existing in the industry today?”’ 
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Market Developments 


Bs most interesting feature in the cotton 
goods markets situation is that buyers have 
apparently reached the point where they cannot 
further delay the placing of orders for their sea- 
sonal requirements. 


It is true that the better business last week 
was done at lower prices, which is especially 
deplorable. At the same time, it appears that 
an accrued demand for goods is coming to light. 
If the demand continues to build up, prices 
should improve. 


In the past several weeks or more, when mills 
have found a very slow market for their prod- 
ucts, some of them have been taking business at 
the expense of prices. It is always hard to 
maintain prices when demand is weak, especially 
when prices of raw cotton are showing an un- 
certain tendency. It is going to take careful 
merchandising for the mills to work prices back 
to a more profitable level. 


The opportunity for better prices should de- 
velop when some of the present uncertainties are 
removed. The normal demand for seasonal mer- 
chandise has been checked since December. The 
opinion is growing that if buyers continue to 
delay covering, that they may later find a real 
shortage of finished goods. It is easily conceiv- 


able that further delay in buying may later cre- 
ate a pinch for deliveries that will quickly force 
prices up. 

The new tax program is expected to be an- 
nounced from Washington within a short time. 
It may include a retroactive excise levy on cot- 
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ton, but present opinion is Washington appears 
to be against that possibility. As soon as this 
question is settled, we believe that trading will 
quickly move along more normal lines. 


A Clear Statement 


T has been a long time since any subject cre- 

ated as much confusion in the public mind as 
the refund of the impounded processing taxes. 
One of the reasons for this confusion is that cer- 
tain Government officials have continued to ac- 
cuse the mills of profiting to the extent of their 
refunds and that the Supreme Court made it 
possible for them to profit-to this extent. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has been 
especially vindicative in his statements regard- 
ing the mills and the tax refunds. He has made 
several public utterances with the apparent hope 
that he could give the mills a black eye with the 
public. 


For this reason, we were unusually glad to 
see the very clear statement from Dr. Murchi- 
son, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
in which he analyzes the situation brought about 
by the end of the processing taxes. 


Dr. Murchison very effectively answers the 
tirade from Secretary Wallace. He presents 
plain facts and figures that show the position of 
the mills. We are certain they will be found 
logical and conclusive to practically everyone 
except such persons as Secretary Wallace who 
for reasons best known to themselves, con- 
tinue to see the mill situation only in the light of 
their prejudices. 


Dinwiddie vs. Dinwiddie 


| N our issue of February 6th, we referred to a 
statement from the National Child Labor 
Committee which cited North Carolina as an 


example of a State where cotton mills were using 
child labor. 


On February 13th, we received a letter from 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, in which he denied that 
such statements had been made and accusing us 
of having misrepresented the facts in the case. 

Our reply to Mr. Dinwiddie is as follows: 
Now let us see who is making statements contrary to 
acts. 


We have before us a copy of a letter dated December 
7th which you sent to a friend of ours in New York, in 
which you asked him for “a generous check.” This letter 
bears the name of the National Child Labor Committee 
at the top; it has your signature at the bottom. 


In the fourth paragraph the letter says: 


iy 
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“Those hoary old exploiters of children, the unscrup- 
ulous type of cotton mills in the South once more are 
beginning to draw children into their greedy grasp. In 
North Carolina, within three months after the codes were 
invalidated, there was a noticeable return of child labor- 
ers of 14 and 15 years of age in textile mills.” 


The next paragraph states that: 


“This committee, last summer, found children, from 
10 to 14 years, slaving through the broiling heat, tending 
antiquated silk machines in dialpidated, filthy silk mills.” 

While North Carolina is not mentioned in this para- 
graph it follows so closely to the reference to this State 
just above, that any reader might believe that you are 
referring to North Carolina silk mills. 

In the first paragraph quoted above in which you re- 
ferred to “cotton mills of the South,’ North Carolina is 
the only State cited by name. 

Are you ready to deny that the above mentioned letter 
was mailed out over your signature and that it does not 
cite North Carolina? We will be interested to know. 

You know that Commissioner of Labor Fletcher of 
North Carolina took exception to your statements rela- 
tive to conditions in this State and that his reply to you 
was widely publicized in this section and was also carried 
in several of the New York papers. If you had not cited 
North Carolina in this respect, why was Mr. Fletcher 
interested enough to reply to you? 

Thus, over your own signature, we have two statements 
from you. One refers to exploiting of children by mills 
in the South and in the same breath cites North Carolina 
in this connection. 

The other statement, contained in your letter of the 
13th, says North Carolina is cited by your organization 
as “a State in which conscientious effort has been made 
to prevent child labor in the cotton mills.” 

Now suppose you tell us this: Which one of these 
two conflicting statements of yours do you wish to up- 
hold? Which do you want to deny? And incidentally, 
why not check up on your statements before you have 
the nerve to accuse anyone else of making statements that 
are “contrary to the facts in the case?” Are you like- 
wise ready to accuse yourself of making false statements? 


As near as we can figure out Mr. Dinwiddie’s 
two statements, they apparently constitute a 
case of Dinwiddie vs. Dinwiddie. 


Ten Plain Points 


EWis W. Douctas, former director of the 

United States Budget, has just written a 
most interesting little book, “There is One Way 
Out.” He presents a most interesting and read- 
able discussion of the financial situation created 
by New Deal measures. 

We are indebted to the Terrell Machine Com- 
pany for our copy of the book. 

A fly leaf in the booklet carries the following 
ten points that stress the necessity of a balanced 
budget: 


Cure unemployment and you cure the depres- 
sion. 

Unemployment centers in the heavy indus- 
tries. 


Nineteen billion dollars’ worth of “heavy 
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goods” are needed for replacements alone. Re- 
store confidence, and private savings will finance 
jobs for millions of men. 

The Government is scaring people’s savings 
away from new industries. Only a balanced 
budget can reassure them. 

Government spending is no substitute for pri- 
vate savings. Billions spent for Public Works 
have provided jobs for only one unemployed 
person in ten. 

What Government spending does is to in- 
crease deficits. Ours is $14,000,000,000—the 
greatest in the world. 

Nations, like people, must live within their 
incomes or go bankrupt. Keep up our deficits— 
debasement of currency and destruction of sav- 
ings are.bound to follow. 

The Federal Budget can be balanced within 
the next fiscal year. 

Organized scarcity paralyzes initiative. Trade 
restrictions destroy jobs. ° 

New Deal policies have laid the foundation 
for the greatest inflation this country has ever 
known. You cannot prevent this inflation with- 
out a balanced budget. 


Tribute to Luther Hodges 


(Leaksville News) 


The mills of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills are as fine a group of textile plants as can 
be found anywhere. They manufacture a large 
variety of high quality products that are famous 
in all parts of the world. The company’s 5,000 
employees here are intelligent, thrifty, honest 
and loyal and the management of these mills 
has been of the highest and most efficient type. 

As a result of these facts, the tri-cites have 
long been recognized as a textile metropolis and 
an industrial center of the South. The recent 
appointment of Luther H. Hodges to the execu- 
tive position as production manager of all of 
Marshall Field & Co.’s twenty-nine mills and 
factories, with headquarters to remain here, 
makes the tri-cities an even greater manufactur- 
ing mecca. 

From a most humble beginning as an office 
boy, Mr. Hodges has climbed rapidly the ladder 
of success until now, at a comparatively young 
age, he occupies one of the major executive man- 
ufacturing positions in the United States. Un- 
doubtedly he possesses a large spark of genius. 
This phenomenal climb has been due, among 
other things, to a keen, alert mind, a magnetic 
personality, marked ability, ambition and hon- 
est-to-goodness hard work. | 

We are proud of him and wish for him the 
greatest possible measure of success. Through 
him a new day is dawning in the tri-cities. 
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ease ® is preventable by 
the BRETTON MINEROL MINEROL 
PROCESS for RAW COTTON careanee 
TREATMENT. 


INDUSTRY SAVES in 
man hours lost by illness« 
in reduced factory haz- 
ards « fewer accidents! 


A national figure in Sani- 
tary Engineering estim- 
ates an annual saving to 
industry of $300,000,000. 
thru proper dust control 
and consequent health 
betterment to 15 million 
workers in American min- 
eral and mechanical indus- 


“SILICOSIS” A Dust Dis- 
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tries « the attainable po- 
tential reaching as high as 
$20. per year, per capita. 


The BRETON MINEROL 
PROCESS offers very de- 
finite advantages in dust 
control * an economical 
means to healthful condi- 
tions in the factory and 
extended life expectancy 
for the employee. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
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Mill News Items 


Cuartotte, N. C.—The Daughtry Sheet Metal Com- 
pany has completed reroofing the plant of the Johnston 
Manufacturing Company. During a recent windstorm, 
the old roof was badly damaged. 


ALA.—-The Opelika Manufacturing Company 
is having the slasher cylinders recovered and recondition- 
ed’ by the Textile Machine Shops, Spartanburg, S. C. 
The plant, idle for some time, is now preparing to resume 
operations. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—The Barnett Hosiery Mill is 
scheduled to begin operation here this week. The mill 
will employ 25 workers at first but a night shift will 
double this number shortly. The plant will manufacture 
children’s anklets. 

]. H. and F. C. Sherrill of Cornelius are the owners. 


BIRMINGHAM, AtA.—The Opelika Chamber of Com- 
merce gave a dinner celebrating the reopening of the 


' Opelika Manufacturing Company. 


Among those on the program were officials of M. 
Snower & Co., Chicago, purchasers of the “Old Mill” 
property; Thomas W. Martin, Birmingham, president of 
the Alabama Power Company;. Homer Carter, of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company; Mayor Dickson, of 
Opelika, and representatives of that city’s civic organiza- 
tions. 

Plans are under way to renovate the properties, install 
new machinery and resume operations. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Directors of Monaghan and Dun- 
ean Mills declared dividends totalling nearly $50,000, to 
be paid by April Ist. 

The Monaghan directors, in quarterly meeting, declar- 
ed a regular dividend on preferred stock, amounting to 
about $10,000. 

The directors of Dunean Mill declared a dividend of 
$1.75 a share on preferred stock, totalling $10,403, and 
a 2 per cent dividend on common stock, amounting to 
$27,000. The directors also re-elected officers of the 
corporation, as this was the annual meeting, and heard 
annual reports. 


Tarsporo, N. C.—At a stockholders’ meeting of the 
Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., held February 15, 1936, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: John H. Rodgers, H. M. 
Leslie, C. A. Johnson, John T. Rich, S$. N. Clark, John 
R. Youngblood, Robt. P. Cherry, H. C. Cunningham, 
John Yancey. The directors elected the following offi- 
cers: John H. Rodgers, president; John R. Youngblood, 
vice-president; Robt. J. Walker, secretary-treasurer; J. 
E. Britt, assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Pending improvements to the mill were discussed and 
the following building committee was appointed: John 
H. Rodgers, C. A. Johnson, Robt. P. Cherry, S. N. Clark, 
John R. Youngblood. This committee is to consider and 
approve the various contracts pertaining to grouping 
under one head the Hart and Fountain Cotton Mills, the 
building contracts having been awarded to D. J. Rose & 
Son, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Under the plans for improvements the company will 
spend in the neighborhood of $135,000 to $140,000, of 
which around $50,000 of this will be for new machinery 
and equipment. 
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Mill News Items 


Duruam, N. C.—lIt is reported here that Cannon Mills 
is to lease the No. 1 plant of the Durham Hosiery Mills. 
This plant manufactures women’s cotton hosiery, a prod- 
uct which the Durham company has ceased to manufac- 
ture. The report has not yet been confirmed. 


Hicu Port, N. C.—The Premier Silk Mills have been 
incorporated here by R. B. Terry, J. P. Rawley, Earl N. 
Phillips and H. A. Knight, all of this place. The new 
company is to take over and operate the plant of the 
High Point Silk Mills, formerly owned by the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, of Spray. Officers of the 
company recently purchased this mill, as noted. The 
plant has 301 looms for weaving silk and rayon fabrics. 


Vinton, Va.—The new plant of the Roanoke Weav- 
ing Company, Inc., of Vinton, will be erected on a site 
located just east of Tinker Creek, and south of the Roa- 
noke-Vinton Road, negotiations for the purchase of this 
property having been completed Saturday. The pur- 
chase price of the several parcels of land, known as the 


Gish property and located near the Vinton corporate | 


limits, was said to be approximately $10,000. 

It is expected that construction work on the new rayon 
weaving plant will get under way within the next few 
days. A charter of incorporation was issued last week 
by the Virginia Corporation Commission, listing the 
maximum capital of the company at $100,000. The 
company, which operates a group of rayon weaving plants 
in North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, maintains 
headquarters in Greensboro. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Robert R. West, president of the 
Dan River Mills, in addressing the annual stockholders’ 


meeting here, explained why after selling goods valued — 


at $19,000,000 last year the concern realized a profit of 
only $233,000. The continued existence of over capacity 
of productive machinery within the industry was cited as 
the chief cause while the menace of tax reprisal by Con- 
gress is another as well as “a series of harassing events 


due to changes in Government participation in business 
affairs.” 


The business was largely routine and saw the re-elec- 
tion of all directors who later met and re-elected John M. 
Miller, Richmond, chairman of the board, and Robert 
West, president. D. A. Overby, Jr., was advanced to 
the post of assistant treasurer. 

The invalidation of the AAA and the repeal of process- 
ing taxes, Mr. West said, has not disposed of the vexa- 
tious problems before the industry and he added that 
while the mill management would endeavor to maintain 
stability, these problems must be disposed of before con- 
sistent earnings and steady employment may be expected. 


To Manufacture Shuttles 


Sparta, Ga.—Plans are being made here by Saylors & 
Massie, local buyers of dogwood timber, for erection of a 
mill here for the manufacture of shuttles for cotton mills. 
The manufacturers are buying the hardwood timber. 
which is peculiarly adapted for making these shuttles, 
and they will be made here and shipped directly to the 
mills. Dogwood timber is scarce but the mill operators 
are buying up enough of it now to assure operation of 
the plant for sometime. The timber is bought by the 
cord and must be free of knots and blemishes. 
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The making and 
reconditioning of 
Card Grinders is a 
highly specialized 
business. 


It is economy to 
have your grind- 
ers repaired by ex- 
perienced hands. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U .S. A. 


Greenville, S. C.: 21 Byrd Blvd. 


He’ll tell you they 
are noted for their 
quality — economy 
and dependability 


For years and years, plumb- 
ers have been installing 
Vogel closets in mills and 
mill villages. They know they 
can depend on Vogels to give 
years of service and satis- 
faction. You take no chances 
when you install aVogeloutfit. 


Sold by Plumbers and Jobbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL CoO. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Lovis, Mo. 


Vogel No. 4— Frost-Proof. 

China bowl, top supply. 

Same volve as the Voge! 

As good-looking as 
a boethroom closet 


VOGEL Preeducts 
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Department 


UNIFORMS 


for Textile Workers 


Better appearance and better work from 
employees neatly dressed in “ON-DUTY 
CLOTHBES"—for Men and Women. Write 
for prices and samples. Box 851, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


WANTED 

To buy or lease Roller Covering Shop in 
the Southern States; can be a public 
or mill owned. Give full detail of ma- 
chinery and number of spindles you are 
covering and number of mills in a ra- 
dius of 50 miles. Address ‘“‘Roller Shop,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Old used positive (zig-zag) warper 
or slasher combs, any condition. 
Box 1375, Greensboro, N. C. 


WANTED | 


Experienced textile equipment | 
salesman, preferably with weaving 
experience. Competent to manage 
and develop Southern territory. 
Must be more than an order-taker. i 
Give full particulars of experience 
and sales results, with complete Jj 
references in your first letter. Ad- 
dress ““‘Box RM-24,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. i 


G. A. WHITE 4 CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Molistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


TWO (2) MORTON BEAM 
i DYEING MACHINES COM- 
PLETE WITH PUMPS, AIR | 
COMPRESSOR AND AIR 
RECEIVER. IF INTEREST- 
j ED, WRITE OR WIRE: 

COCKER MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO., GASTONIA, 

N. 


Wanted To Purchase 
Several hundred used Loom Reeds. Must 
be in good shape. Please state dents per 
one inch, outside width, length overall. 
Address Howard Bradshaw, Anderson, 8. 
¢., or Columbia, 8S. C. 


POSITION WANTED — Overseer Spin- 
ning or Twisting now employed wants 
to make change. 12 years’ experience 
on all classes of cotton yarns, single 
and ply, white and colored Novelty 
yarns a epecialty. Married,- age 34. 
Good references. Address “Young Spin- 
ner,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Increases in Brazilian 
Cotton Crop 


Washington. — Further large in- 
creases in the size of the Brazilian 
cotton crop are indicated in an offi- 
cial report to the Commerce Depart- 
ment here by Trade Commissioner J. 
W. Ives, Rio de Janeiro. 


It is reported that in Sao Paulo, 
with the 1935 crop out of the way, 
growers and merchants are looking 
forward to another large crop in 
1936. Estimates, based on seed dis- 
tribution and preliminary surveys by 
ginners, place the area planted to 
cotton for 1936 at a much larger 
figure than that planted for 1935, 
with particular in 
the older coffee growing areas. Crop 
estimates are not available yet, since 
a great deal depends upon rainfall 
during February and March. 

The question of financing the small 
growers appears to be of major con- 
cern to Brazilian cotton interests, and 
it is the frequently expressed view of 
cotton merchants and bankers that 
failure to find a satisfactory solution 
to the problem may easily reduce the 
coming crop. Heavy losses sustained 
by ginners last year on cash advances 
made to growers may reduce tiie 


much needed financing from this 
source, it is reported. The fact that 
a substantial proportion of the acre- 
age this year is being planted by 
renters who are dependent upon gin- 
ners for funds is a considerable fac- 
tor in the situation, it is said. 


Total Brazilian cotton exports for 
January to October, 1935 amounted 
to 117,800 metric tons (of 2,205 
pounds each) compared with 92,412 
tons in the corresponding 10 months 
of 1934, an increase of 25,388 tons. 
Germany was the principal customer 
in 1935, taking 72,000 tons. Japan- 
ese purchases rose from 1,696 tons 
in 1934 to 2,492 tons in 1935. French 
purchases rose from 7,137 tons in 
1934 to 9,020 tons in 1935. The 
1935 shipments to all other countries 
declined, however, the largest decline 
being registered by Great Britain, 
which took 54,453 tons in 1934 and 
only 8,880 tons in 1935. 


Spinning Activity Increases 


The cotton spinning industry was 
reported by the Census Bureau to 
have operated during January at 
111.9 per cent of capacity, on a single 
shift basis, compared with 103.8 dur- 
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ing December last, and 102.6 during 
January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place, January 
3ist totalled 29,040,208, of which 
23,323,958 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 
29,253,444 for December last, and 
30,825,944 and 25,154,964 for Jan- 
uary last year. 

Active spindles hours for January 
totalled 7,713,969,496, or an average 
of 266 hours per spindle in place 
compared with 6,803 ,980,354 and 233 
for December last and 7,510,017,095 
and 244 for January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place in Jan- 
uary 3list in cotton-growing States 
totalled 19,193,172, of which 17,250,- 
O88 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 19,232,864 
and 17,209,232,864 and 17,209,878 
for December last, and 19,369,446 
and 17,494,428 for January last year. 

Active spindle hours in cotton- 
growing States for January totalled 
6,044,387,555, or an average of 315 
hours per spindle in place compared 
with 5,326,895,044 and 272 for De- 
cember last and 5,547,264,056 and 
286 for January last year. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place for January 
by States follow: Alabama, 6,629,- 
468,204 and 329; Georgia, 1,066,- 
083,589 and 318; Mississippi, 58,- 
696,824 and 262; North Carolina, 
1,795,891,849 and 294; South Caro- 
lina, 1,995,649,176 and 346. Ten- 
nessee, 211,881,183 and 331; Texas, 
47,250,017 and 184; Virginia, 182,- 
153,968 and 281. 


To Auction Equipment Of 
Byrum Hosiery Mills 


The machinery, equipment, stock 
and other property of the Byrum 
Hosiery Mills, Shelby, N. C., will be 
offered at public auction March 5th 
by D. W. Royster, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, at the Law Building in Char- 
lotte, it was made known last week. 

Equipment of the mill includes 81 
Banner 300-needle machines; 43 
Banner knitting machines, plain 200- 
needle half hose model; four Banner 
knitting machines, 200-needle split- 
foot model; six Fidelity ribbers 100 
dial; 11 Socco looper—30 points; 12 
Wright 20-point dials for the Wright 
looper; four Union special machines; 
five Morrow sewing machines. 

Royster has been operating the 
mill since April, 1935, and is selling 
the plant as a going concern. The 
sale will be free and clear of all en- 
cumbrances, and the lien rights, if 
any, of any secured creditor will be 
transferred to proceeds derived from 
the sale, it is stated. 
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Mock, Judson Declares 
Quarterly Dividends 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., 
Inc., has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the common stock and $1.75 on 
the preferred. The common dividend 
is payable March 9th to stockholders 
of record March 2nd, and the pre- 


ferred dividend April Ist to holders 
of record March 6th. 


Addition for Alabama 
Hosiery Mills 


Decatur, Ala.—L. L. Lively, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ala- 
bama Hosiery Mills, Inc., announces 
that plans have been completed for 
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DAUGHTRY 
SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 


Picker and Conveying Pipes 
A Specialty 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


N. C. 


Boston, Mess. 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


& COMPANY INC. 
i 82 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK,N.¥. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Muneey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

| Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


an expansion program at the local 
plant. 

Present plans call for an addition 
to the plant here, 210 by 105 feet, 
which will more than double the 
floor space of the mill, which manu- 
factures women’s full-fashioned hos- 
iery. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
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& The Invisible Part & 


When you examine a Victor 
Traveler you can see the results ” 


of careful selection of metal and 

modern manufacturing methods ... the proper shape 
and finish—accurate weight—the correct hardness. 

What you cannot see is Victor experience—the know]- 
edge gained through the design and production of travel- 
ers for every conceivable requirement. This ‘“‘invisible’’ 
part is the reason why the Victor Traveler we produce 
for you provides improved performance and savings. Try 


Victors at our expense. Use the card. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
P. O. Box 1818 
17388 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 


Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods were larger last 
week, volume being better than for several weeks past. 
Prices, however, on some gray goods constructions were 
lower. Prices of standard wide print cloth showed a 
decline of from an eighth to a sixteenth of a cent, but 
held firm at the new levels. Prices on narrow sheetings 
were firm. 

The week’s business in print cloth yarn gray goods 
was about equal to production for the first time in nearly 
three months. While the greater part of the sales were 
for early deliveries, buyers were to some extent overcom- 
ing their fear of placing forward commitments, and the 
result was an appreciable volume of contract business. 


There was active buying of 80x60 carded broadcloths 
at 6 1-16c, and it was reported that some of the sales 
were in excess of a million yards. At the close, this 
price was not only quoted, and on small amounts 6%c 
was paid. It was not clear, however, whether. additional 
quantity business could be done at the lower figure. The 
100x60s continued to be held at 8%c for February, 84%c 
for March and 8c for April and forward. Several wanted 
8%4c for their March deliveries, but 8%c could still be 
done. 


In the fine goods division, prices appeared to be hold- 
ing firmly enough, but most of the day’s inquiry was on 
styles which were in relatively light supply and on which 
buyers were seeking concessions. 


Demand for cotton fancies continued to hold up mod- 
erately well. There has been some improvement in the 
call for sheer fabrics which converters are said to be 
selling in better quantities finished to blouse manufactur- 
ers. The growing style importance of blouses, which are 
intended to be extremely sheer for late spring and sum- 
mer use, has brought better demand for sheer fabrics of 
all kinds. While the vogue was initiated in sheer silk 
fabrics, the better adaptability of cotton fabrics to crisp 
starching for blouse wear has caused a number of man- 
ufacturers to give more attention to the cottons than to 
either silks or rayons. 


Pyrat clothe: 26-40. 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s... YH 
Gray goods, 38-in., 80x80s | a 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Denims 
Brown sheetings, ‘4-yard, 56x60s 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
Selling Agents 
40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——Somewhat better demand was noted 
for cotton yarns last week but prices continued very un- 
satisfactory and the volume done was relatively small. 
Some spinners showed a tendency to reduce stocks by 
quoting lower prices for prompt shipment. There was a 
good deal of confusion over prices, and it was hard to 
establish definite quotations that would accurately reflect 
the market. 


The average of five principal carded weaving and knit- 
ting yarn counts was reported at 29c, as compared with 
33% on Jan. 6th, when the U. S. Supreme Court put an 
end to the cotton processing tax. In the case of some 
carded counts, the drop in price since Jan. 6th amounts 
to over 5c, which is more than the amount represented by 
deduction of the tax. This is said to reflect the extent 
to which business has fallen off among a good many of 
the smaller spinners. 


A much more extensive reaction to the professing re- 
fund matter has followed than any in the trade antici- 
pated. At present there are not only disagreements be- 
tween sellers and their customers and between the man- 
ufacturer and his customers in the refund matter but 
considerable divergence of opinion exists between some 
selling agents and spinners. In several instances there 
is a question whether the commission and discount should 
be figured in the refunds. 


While deliveries on contracts are good, the volume of 
new business continues disappointing. Supplies are tend- 
ing to increase and overproduction may occur unless more 
confidence is shown by consumers in placing new con- 
tracts. Some big yarn buyers have been unwilling to 
contract at prices that would give their competitors pos- 
sessing old contracts such a marked advantage. A tre- 
mendous potential demand for yarns is held to exist and 
will become actualized when a yarn basis can be stabilized 
that shall eliminate the undesirable lack of uniformity 
resulting from the annulment of the processing tax. 


Specifications on carded yarn contracts are not good 
but those on combed orders are very satisfactory. One 
large combed group has stepped up production further 
so that shipments last week were the largest of any this 
year. There has been some inquiry for heavy weight 
underwear yarns for May to November shipment, but no 
large poundage has been booked. 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


: Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 


SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


> 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autbeor of Slik and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,” by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practica] 
Mill Man and Pfficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(138 pages), and “for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods."’ 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Tue LittLte Wuite At HANNAH-PICKETT 
Pickett Mrit No. 2 


There has nothing been built in Rockingham for years 
more important or stronger in influence than the pretty 
church at Hannah-Pickett No. 2, which is the pride of 
Superintendent M. T. Poovey and the entire village. 

When erected two years ago, it had seven Sunday 
schools rooms and a banqueting hall in the basement, 
which has now been converted into three more Sunday 
school rooms to take care of increased attendance. 

God meets with the people and blesses them abund- 
antly and conversions in regular church service and in 
prayer meetings are not uncommon. 

Mr. Poovey worked hard to get this church, but he 
says the credit belongs to the hearty co-operation of the 
entire community and Mr. Cole, the mill president. 

Now a pretty Community ‘House is going up under the 
direction of Mr. Poovey. Just below the church in a 
pretty park, where comfortable seats invite the weary or 
courting couples, to rest. There’s a tennis court, too. 

Will tell more about this and the splendid mill and 
people a little later. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


SALISBURY CoTTON MILL 


This vine-covered mill is a real beauty in the spring 
and summer. Just below it is the National Cemetery, 
surrounded by a rock wall which is almost entirely cov- 
ered by ivy. Hundreds of Federal soldiers are buried 
here and many imposing monuments have been erected 
to their memory. 

Salisbury Cotton Mill, erected in 1888, runs regularly 
and makes bed-ticking, draperies and other goods. A 
large number of operatives are employed and the splen- 
did payroll is largely responsible for the business success 
of the city. 

The officials are fine, generous people and believe in 
fair and square dealing. President C. S. Morris and Sec- 
retary and Treasurer C. S. Morris, Jr. (father and son) 
are certainly interesting people. 

B. M. Bowen, superintendent, has been here for 17 


years; was formerly, for 14 yers, with the Erwin Mills 
at Durham, where he still is lovingly remembered by 
many friends. 


F. W. Bridges is overseer carding; Evan Helms and 
Hubert Graham, second hands. 

W. S. Hartsell is overseer spinning, with W. A. Strick- 
land and Hugh Dedmond, second hands. 

W. F. Wellman, overseer weaving; Jéhn Overcash and 
J. C. Ellenburg, second hands. 


J. D. Armstrong, cloth room; Will Bost, second hand. 

T. R. Simpson, beamer and slasher, with E. F. Wed- 
dington, second hand. 

F. J. Murdock, overseer dyeing, assisted by W. M. 
Butler, second hand. 3 

W. W. Linder, master mechanic, and W. W. Stutts, 
outside overseer. 

A new sanforing machine has just been installed. 


BLADENBORO, N. C. 


BLADENBORO CoTTon MILLS 


Bladenboro is on the old highway to Wilmington and 
about 15 miles below Lumberton. There are two large 
yarn mills here and various styles and numbers of yarn 
are manufactured and dyed. The two mills have nearly 
40,000 spindles. 

This section is famous for its strawberries. Chad- 
bourne, a few miles away, is said to be the leading straw- 
berry shipping point, where thousands of crates are sent 
out every season. 

Back to the mills: There are two large buildings but 
they call them “three mills’”——Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

In No. 1, R. M. Hester is overseer carding and W. E. 
Brown, overseer spinning and winding. 

In No. 2, J. W. Stubbs is carder and J. B. Bennett, 
spinner. 

In No .3, J. C. Hester is carder and C. H. Dunn, spin- 
ner. 

D. C. Butler is master mechanic and C. M. Hasbrouck, 
overseer of dyeing. 

A. Gaston Hester, George Parrish and W. T. Kinlaw 
are young men who are working up and are interested in 
reading and getting all the information they can in con- 
nection with their work. 


Superintendent T. A. Ballard, formerly of Clover, S. 
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C., has been here about a year; his Christian character 
and gentlemanly bearing have made a favorable impres- 
sion on the employees, and they certainly do respect him. 
Mrs. Ballard, too, is well liked by all who know her. 


There has never been a time when Christian leader- 
ship has been so important, especially in our mill life, as 
now. People can always be led in the right way by the 
right kind of people. But the time has long passed when 
they could be driven. 


A Delightful Letter From a Friend Who is 
Visiting in Arizona 


Many of our readers will remember Mrs. Elizabeth 
Martin, author of “Only a Factory Girl,” “Ossie Har- 
ley’s Girlhood,” “Richard Earl’s Sweetheart” and other 
delightful stories, published in serial and book form sev- 
eral years ago by Mill News Publishing Co., of Charlotte. 


She is one of my most cherished friends and I have 
often been entertained in her’ lovely home in Atlanta. 
Her husband, Mr. Joe Martin, is one of the most suc- 
cessful of orchestra leaders, and somehow Bainbridge, 
Ga., persuaded him to accept a position there, and has 
kept him for the past few years. So Mrs. Martin has 
been dividing her time between Atlanta and Bainbridge. 


Some time ago she decided to visit her mother in 
Phoenix, Arizona, and writes beautiful letters of her im- 
pressions of that country. Reading the following excerpt: 


“IT am still seeing the sights. Yesterday I went to the 
top o’ the world over a new road built by the CCC boys, 
who have a camp at the foot of the mountain near Phoe- 
nix. This road is so narrow that guards are stationed 
all along to keep cars from meeting at dangerous places. 


‘“‘When we reached the summit, we found that the boys 
had built a rock house with about 20 feet square with 
wide open window spaces, so visitors can view the. sur- 
rounding country. 


“Down in the valley lay the cultivated land—not like 
our farms and plantations in the South, with their irreg- 
ular boundary lines and fences; these farms are surveyed 
in squares of so many acres each and are plowed by trac- 
tor, leveled and prepared for irrigation; when the water 
is turned on from the grand canal, it runs from one end 
of the row to the other. 


“Being so level and square, some bearing fresh tender 
lettuce, some freshly plowed earth, and some in alfalfa, 
the valley looked like a green and brown checked spread. 

“In the distance lay the City of Phoenix, its large 
hotels and tall buildings looking like a handful of tiny 
toys scattered over the plain. 


“This little observation house is fitted with stone ta- 
bles, seats and fireplaces, making it ideal for picnics. 

“From the north side I looked down the rugged, rocky 
side of the mountain and saw the narrow, winding paths 
made by miners with their pack teams of burros; these 
trails reminded me of strands of gray yarn. 

“Down to earth again. On the way home we passed 
acres of orange groves looking like Christmas trees deco- 
rated with yellow globes. 

“This is a great country, even if it is desert. I wonder 
if the farmer here hasn’t a better chance after all for 
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growing crops successfully. In the South we sometimes 
want and pray for rain while the crops dry up. Here 
they store water in Roosevelt, Boulder, Stewart Moun- 
tain and Coolidge dams and turn it on the crops when 
needed.” 


J. C. Stubbs Has Long Service Record 


Mr. J. C. Stubbs, assistant superintendent and overseer 
weaving, Pee Dee Mill No. 2, is a very remarkable man. 
When 18 years of age, he began his textile career here; 
that was April 8, 1878, and he has been here ever since— 
or in plain figures—58 years. In all these years he has 
never lost a day from his work except when the mill was 
stopped, so of course he has traveled very little. 


He had one real trip once when a big washout stopped 
the mill for several days. He went to New York with a 
friend, Charlie Ashworth, and stopped in principal towns 
en route. But he could not enjoy the trip for thinking 
that there might possibly be something he could be doing 
at the mill to get it started up again. 


His first work in the mill was running twisters at 50 
cents per day of 12 hours. His wages for a month was 
$13.00. Board and washing was $6.00 per month and he 
saved every cent of the balance except when compelled 
to have a pair of overalls. 


Finally he was “promoted”’ to a better job, helping to 
move machinery, at 80 cents per day. Then he hed a 
combination job as loom fixer and second hand in weav- 
ing at $1.50 per day of 12 hours. 


He worked and saved, fought shy of the girls—in fact, 
he was “scared to death of ’em.”” But when he was 28 
and had a home bought and paid for, he surrendered and 
married and became the father of a daughter and a son. 

Mr. Stubbs has bought two farms, and other valuable 
real estate in Rockingham, a town far more to his liking 
than New York. 


He has his second wife; when they married he had two 
children; she (a widow) had two, and they grew up to- 
gether amicably. He is very devoted to his family and 
grandchildren and his whole world revolves around them 
and old Pee Dee Mill No. 2. 


He will be 77 years old July 2\st, is hale, hearty and 
stays on the job as devotedly as any of them. 


Equipment For Sale 
? 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly im TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Aegt., L B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. . 

AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS. MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee BDlectric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dalias, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shel) 
Bldég., K. P. Ribble, Mer.;: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.;: Tampa, Fla., 4156 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mgr.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washineton. D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID 4& CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 
T. L. Hill. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268 Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
13th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Hunteville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.; 216 Central Ave., 8.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atianta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, 8 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 

BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., . B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. fou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 

leton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4 CO., JOHN, 76 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. lL. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 761, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hilisboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. BPxrecu- 

tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Il. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 619 BE. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Didg., Charlotte, N. C. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, C.. J. Canty Alexzander. Asst. Sou. Maer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-26 


N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Bales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley. Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. 
John ©. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensbore, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Keps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.: Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 8.W., Atianta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Megr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First 8St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 136 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .l., The R. & H. 
Chemicais Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mgr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Eimira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1661, Chariotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. L Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Kowe, Sou. Sales Mgr.; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mgr.; Keps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, S. C.: G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, 8. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
UG. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL. DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Uffice and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, N. c., 
Bb. A. Btigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atianta, Ga. H. Ginn. List. Mgr.; 
Charieston, W. Va., W. L. Aiston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., BE. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., B. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla. F. 
D. Hathway, B. ¥F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Aia., K. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn, A. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., B. Myrick, Mar.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. U. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., lL A. Uhr, Mgr. ; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atianta, Ga.; W. J. Seibert, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


“GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, 8S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, S. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER CoO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., Wiliam W. Conard, Greenwood, 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Ine., Orlando; Johnston iingineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—-Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Creenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. EK. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd@ Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
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thond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUSBER CO., Inc., The, Akron. O ss 
WC. Killick. 206-307 7th St. Chariotte. N R 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtie Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd 
713-716 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion, 709-1! 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham. Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 EB. Broadway. Louls- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, nm. GC. 


GRATON A KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps... R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 116 8S. lith St., St. Louls. Mo.: 
©. D. Landis, 17098 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce 8St.. Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.. Montgomery, Ala.; McGowtn- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.;: 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co.. Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.;: Southern Supply Co. 
Jackson, Tenn.; EB. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh Pa Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 


Ga.—A. W. Ripley. Greenville, 8S. C., T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss c.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte. N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philad — a, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville, oledo. O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer. Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper. P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C 

H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidz., 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Aget.: Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. 

- J. W. Rimmer. Mer.: Fritz Zwelfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. : 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte. N. Cc. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep. Gasp- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 2440 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bide., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 Firet National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 28665 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, $3338 St. Charles St.,. New 
Orleans, La.: B. EB. Dodd. 833 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor. Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor. Jr., Atlanta Office: 8.W. Rep.. Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO.. Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep.. W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.., Shelby, C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, Cc; Montgomery & Spartanburg, S. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville. S. C., and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., ( ae ©. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bide.. Greenville. 8S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. C. 
Sou. Reps... Claude Iler, P. O. Box 1383. Greenville, S. 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church 8St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St.., Birmingham. Ala. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc., 2607 B. Tioga St., Philade!- 
phia, Pa. Southern Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

LAW CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., Il. H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bide., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse. 418-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans. 747 Tchoupitoulas St 

LOPER RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Keps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
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Ala.; Alabama—<Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atianta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., arlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. 8. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, BDligabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Haw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoftr. 
Bernhardt-Seaglie Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmirgton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrtal Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.;: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude S8St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. BRirm- 
——. Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charintte. 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE 4&4 CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. M Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bidge.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanoo.a Tenn.: J. H Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide., Greensboro, 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton. 824 Dick St.. Fayetteville. a 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou ies 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small. 798 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 

enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. Agt., C. D Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272. Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 282 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte. N. C. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant. 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA. HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W,. Kilumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte. N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office. 614 Johnston 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Burton, P. O. Box 463, Charlotte, N. C.;: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville. S. C. 


RHOADS 4&4 SONS. J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery. Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
svth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps... J. W. 
Mitchell. Box 1689. Greenville. Schwoebel. 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. Ss. Jay, 329 West Point S*., 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4&4 HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


. & ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C.. John R. Roy, representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep... Har. 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
EK. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
EE. Main St.. Spartanburg. Ss. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8St.. 
Winston- Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd.. 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh. N. C.: John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. Shimp., 3 Cummins Sta.., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Charlotte. Spar- 

tanbure, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO... 2600-2620 N. Weatern 
Ave., Chicago, Til. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensborn. N 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 118 Courtland S.E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. C. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Chariotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. €.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


; 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. L son. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4 FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bide... Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, Ss. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. 
O’Steen. Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 urphy Ave... &.W.., ‘Atlanta, Gea. H. C. 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace BE. Black, "Pp. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s. c.. . EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 286 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, mB. Ge Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. C. 


STEWART [RON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-ftewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan - 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Bstates, Ga.; Ruf Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.. Columbia, 8S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 8S. C.: R. B. Davis, P. O. Box 348, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 819 8. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin Cc. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Bwing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
co. = Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga., 
D. B. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE co., Charlotte, N. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in. all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L~ Keys, Ric hmond. Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 56 Madison Ave.. New York City. 


Sou. A. 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bldg. harlotte, 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: H. G. Mayer and 
James Cook, Sou. Reps. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8St., Spartanburg, &. C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, be te Detroit, Mich. Sou. Re 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. Bu liard; Birmingham, A 
Truscon Steel Co., 1106 Martin Bidg. *Chariotte, me Gre States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr hattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
[ruscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bldg. 
W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bidg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co. _ Canal Bank Bldg. : *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bldg., A. "Pp. Long ndicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, T Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bidg., Chariotte, 
N. C.;: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; has. Sidney 
a Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
lL. K. Palmer, 116 8S. 13th St.. Ala.: L. M. Hardy. 
931 Walker Greensboro. N. C Sou. Distributors ‘led 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 rwelfth Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 10038, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington ‘Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morcan’s, Inc.. 
lll W. Broad 8t., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Camppell 
Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Dru Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N. w., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof - 
ing & Supply Co., P Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.: 


Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 $list St.. Birmingham. Ala.: 
Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.: Shaw Paint & 
Wallpaper Co., Southern Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 
Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply Co., Bluefield. 
W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply 
Co., 518 Capitol St., ¢ *harleston, W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 1598 Aborn 8t., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
Woodside Blidg., Greenville, 8. C.. Béwin Howard, Sou. 
es Mer. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Lem 
office and stock room at 187 8. Marietta St., Gastonia, N ¢. 


Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Megr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.B., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ViISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
n, Mer. 


WAK, inc., Chariotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, held manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C.., H. Porcher and R. L. Dalton. 
Maers.; 1317 Heale Bldg.. Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 

Charlotte Office; l. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 


WHITINGVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitineville, Mass. 
Rep.. W. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS 4 SONG, |. &.. Dover. N. Gales Reps.. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. otek 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. oe Cc. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St... Greensboro; N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sees Tax Proposal As Grave Threat 


Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, addressing the Rotary 
Club at the Park Hotel, Attleboro today (Wednesday), 
spoke in part as follows: 

“The move to enact legislation for recovery of the re- 
funded processing taxes, obviously inspired by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is the gravést threat that has 
menaced cotton textile employment in years. The re- 
funded processing taxes are being passed back to the 
customers of the industry. They are being passed back 
under terms of agreements that were in existence months 
before Secretary Wallace made his wholly inaccurate and 
ill-considered recent radio address. This suggested new 
tax—actually double taxation—threatens bankruptcy and 
unemployment. 

“When Henry A. Wallace, trading on his official posi- 
tion as Secretary of Agriculture, told the country that the 
return under Supreme Court order of the processing taxes 
in escrow was a ‘legalized steal,’ he displayed inexcusable 
and astounding ignorance for a government official. 
While experience has driven home with brutal emphasis 
that the’ cretary of Agriculture cannot know all things, 
neverthe.ess Mr. Wallace should give closer attention to 
plain fact before any public discussion of a topic vitally 
affecting wide sections of the nation’s population. 

“It is high time that the Department of Agriculture, 
supposedly most pure of motive, recognize the danger sig- 
nals and cease sponsoring half-baked legislative ideas. 
Whether put forward in ‘trial balloon’ anonymity or by 
more direct methods, drastic discriminatory legislative 
ideas affecting industry destroy confidence and make the 
future seem uncertain. Rocking the industrial boat is a 
questionable practice for a cabinet officer. 

“The cotton textile industry always was stood for the 
principle of farm relief and for not entirely altruistic rea- 
sons. It wishes to see the farmer prosper. The farmer 
is a heavy buyer of cotton goods. The industry expects 
to carry its share of the farm relief burden, but it objects 
most strenuously to destructive tax action measures that 
are accompanied by threats of bankruptcy and wide- 
spread unemployment.”’ 


Columbia, S. C.—A resolution asking Congress for 
national regulation of the textile industry has been passed 
by the South Carolina House of Representatives here. 
The resolution was introduced by Representative F. M. 
Easterlin of Spartanburg and contained the expression 
that “control by the States has proved impractical.” The 
measure was put through when less than half of the 
House members were present. 
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CAMASOLVE 


U. S. Pat. 1,956,515 


A dyeing assistant that materially 
reduces dyeing Costs. 


| Let us prove this with an actual demonstration. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Complete Landscape and 
Planting Service 


Fruit Trees and Ornamentals 


Catalog om Request 


The Lindley Nurseries, Inc. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commisston 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 

“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


You win!.. Were getting 1% 
mote yarn with those new rings! 


How many of your frames are running at reduced 
front roll speeds because of worn rings? If you're 
looking for an IMMEDIATE increase in yarn output, you 
should get at least 10% to 15% greater delivery with 
new DIAMOND FINISH High-polish rings. That means 
that much more yarn, produced at lower unit cost, and 
of better quality. Talk it over with your super! 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™455~ 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning JIwister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT RR. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrps 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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